PRINCIPLES OF NATIONAL PLANNING
on although under modified conditions: some industries are
distributed over the whole area of the State and, at the same
time, are especially strongly represented in one region ; e.g.
Manchester, which in the sixteenth century is a large village,
the centre of a rural weaving district, has about 10,000 inhabitants
in 1727 and is market for the rural home industry of its sur-
roundings.
Industry has been very mobile for about 2,000 years. There
is no reason whatever to suspect that this mobility has come to
an end. Industry, concentrated in the village or the manor, was
dispersed over the rural district; then wandered to the towns
together with the rural population ; and back again to the country
in the form of reorganised home industries; and then concen-
trated again in the towns with the rise of the factory system.
There, it shifted from the centre to the periphery, and, to-day,
it is on the point of decentralising over the countrywide with the
help of electricity. More and more does industry become
independent of factors of location which were considered essential
only a few decades ago. Industrial production needs, in general,
a great variety of materials which have to come from many
different parts of the world. It does not matter a great deal
where the finishing process takes place. Production is thus still
more adaptable to the distribution of consumption and to the
splitting up into smaller units.
Industry must be planned. Like the shifting of industry
between town and country the planning of industry is nothing
new. The guilds of the Middle Ages, the planners of those
days, controlled the industries of their towns, and regulated the
number of people employed in each industry, they " located "
the individual industries, in certain streets and quarters, and
they prevented the undesirable influx of industries which might
destroy the social and economic balance of the community. In
short, they used to watch over their town and took active steps
in order to guard it against becoming an ill-balanced community.
It is true they achieved this result at the cost of the strongest
antagonism to the countryside and of the unification of the whole
country by a sovereign power. Yet they acted intelligently and
in accordance with the ideas and requirements of their time.
We, to-day, not only can avoid this antagonism but we can find
a new and productive solution for the unity of town and country
within the state machinery providing the framework for the
redistribution of industry on a national scale.
As an example of the internal regional distribution we may
refer to the cotton industry.   Has there been a contraction in
the boundaries of the Lancashire region practising the cotton '
industry?